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lions.   The  object  it  not,  particularjjr,  to  reform  the  iiii»tc»B- 
perate.  bat  to  premt  the  growth  of  another  race  to  fill 
their  places,  and  in  the  next  generation^  if  poisible,  to  rtn- 
lier  them  extinct. 
Jbnuorj^,  1827. 


Fellow  Citizens, — That  intemperance,  in  ihiff 
part  of  the  country,  is  a  great  and  groimig  evil,  all 
are  ready  to  admit   When  we  look  abroad  and 
examine  into  the  state  of  society,  we  find  the  nuii»- 
ber  of  those,  who  are  in  the  constaiU  and. habitual 
practice  of  an  excessive  use  of  ardent  spirits,  te  be 
alarming.   We  see  the  effects,  that  they  produce 
among  our  friends  and  our  neighbors,  but  the  evil 
if  90  eommoii,  and  it  is  so  £asfaioDable  to  drink,  and, 
I  had  almost  said,  to  drink  to  excess,  that  the  sight 
of  it  has  lost  half  its  tmm,  and  we  look  upon  an 
intemperate  man  without  those  feeUogs  of  disgust 
and  abhorrence,  which  his  real  situation  and  char- 
acter are  calculated  to  produce.   This  is  the  aat* 
ural  result  of  things.   The  mind  becomes  familiar 
with  the  contemplation,  the  eye  accustomed  to  the 
sight,  we  pay  but  little  attention  to  the  object,  he 
passes  on,  we  laugh  at  the  exhibition,  and  grow 
callous  and  indifferent  to  the  guilt    Our  pity  is 
not  excited,  our  hearts  do  not  ache  at  the  scenes 
of  intojocatioo,  that  are  almost  daily  exkiiiited  a- 
round  us.   But,  if  for  a  moment  we  seriously  re- 
flect upon  the  real  situation  of  the  habitually  intem- 
perate, if  we  call  to  mind,  what  they  have  been, 
what  they  now  are,  if  we  cast  our  eye  to  the  fu- 

tiH^  aiid  reidice,  what  in  a  few  years  they  will  bet 


6 

if  we  golurther,  ind  examine  into  the  state  of  their 
families,  of  their  wives  and  their  children,  we  shall 
discover  a  scene  of  misery  and  wretchedness,  that 
will  not  long  suffer  m  to  remain  cold,  and  indiffer- 
ent, and  unfeeling. 

This  examination  we  can  all  make  for  ourselves. 
We  can  all  call  to  mind  the  case  of  some  individual, 
whom  we  have  known  for  years,  perhaps  from  his 
ja&ncy,  who  19  now  *  pRN>r,  ihiserable  dtunkardxi- 
In  early  life,  his  hopes  and  prospects  were  as  fair 
wB  ota^g.  His  familjr  was  res{feetid3l«,  and  hr  re- 
ceived all  those- advantages,  which  were  necessmy, 
md  which  were  cidculaled  to  make  him  an  useful, 
wad  respectable  member  of  soeie^  Peihap»  he 
was  our  school-fellow,  and  our  boyhood  may  hav« 
Iwm  fassed  iushis  coaipatij.  We  wttwsssed  the 
£rst  l»iddings  of  his  mental  powers,  and  know  that 
Jm  possessed  an  acstive,  enterprising  mind.  H« 
^ew  up  into  life  with  emy  prosfMct  of  useiai^ 
ness.  He  entered  into  business,  and  for  a  while 
hedid  wett.  His  panaits  looked  to  hMi  itt  s^ 
port  in  old  age,  and  he  was  capable  of  affording  it 
He  ^cuiMikted  firopeHy,  and,  in  a  3^ears,  with 
ordinary  prudence,  and  industry,  would  have  b«eB 
independent.  He  married,  and  became  the  head  of 
a  faniily,  and  the  imther  of  chiidraii^  and  all  way 
prosperous  and  happy  around  him.  Had  he  have 
conKiaised  as  he  began,  he  would  now  l^n  a 
comfort  to  his  friends,  and  an  honor  to  the  oomnitfi> 
nity.  But  the  scene  quickly  changed.  He  gre# 
fond  of  affdent  spirits,  fie  was  seen  «t  the  #tOFe, 
and  the  tavern.  By  degreifts  tie  became  intemper- 
ate. Me  n^eeted  im  bvsiiiess,  and  his  affidm 


T 

«  * 

!^e«t  to  gradual  decay.  He  is  now  a  dninkarfi  Bm 
property  la  wasted*  his  parents  have  died  of  brok- 
hearts,  his  wife  is  pale  apd  emaciated,  his  chil- 
dren ragged,  ^nd  aqii^  »d  ignorant  Heis  th» 
teaant  of  some  little  cabin,  that  poverty  has  erect- 
jed  to  house  him  from  the  stonii,  and  the  tempest. 
He  is  usckssy  and  worse  than  u&eless,  he  is  a  peiM; 
t0  all  him.   All  the  feelings  of  his  nature 

are  blunted  ;  he  has  lost  aU  shame  ;  he  preourea 
)^  has  accustomed  suj^y  of  the  poison  that  con- 
sumes him  ;  he  staggers  through  mud,  and  through 
filth  to  his  hut;  he  meets  a  weeping  wile,  and  starv- 
ing children,  he  abuses  them,  he  tumbles  into  his 
flteaw,  and  he  roUl,  «nd  ibaiaaUke  a  nad  brute,  titt 

1^  is  able  to  go  ^gsun.   He  calls  for  more  rum,  hm 
repeats  the  scene  ftom  time  to  time,  and  from  day 
%         to  day,  till  soon  his  nature  faints,  and  he  becomea 

^ber  in  death. 

jLet  us  reiect,  .that  this  gailty,  wfetched  eisea* 
twe  had  an  immortal  mind — he  was  like  ^  us,  of 
the  same  flesh,  and  blood,  he  was  our  tMrether^  des- 
tined to  the  same  eternity,  created  by,  and  account- 
able to,  the  same  God,  and  will,  at  last,  stand  at  the 
^  nme  judgment  bar ;  and  who,  aaud  such  retf^ 
tions,  wili  not  weep  at  his  fate,  whose  eye  can  re- 
main dry,  and  whose  heart  unmoved  ?  ' 

This  is  BO  picture  of  the  imagination.  It  is  a 
pommon  and  sober  reality.  It  is  what  we  see  al- 
most every  day  of  our  livea,  <and  we  live  m  the 
midst  of  such, scenes,  and  such  events.  Wirh  the 
addition,  or  subtraction  of  a  few  circumstaiaces^  it  is 
the  case  of  every  one  of  the  common  drunkax'di>  of 
^   h^m*^.^k^S>  WM^^  completed  the  drAina,  they 
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we  aliye,  but  they  are  going  to  death  with  n^id 
strides,  and  their  predecessm  have  already  gone. 
Another  company  of  immortal  minds  are  comiiig 
on  to  fill  their  fdaces,  as  they  hare  filled  others— 
The  number  is  kept  good,  and  increasing.  Shops 
a»  nurseries  are  established  in  every  town,  and 
neighborhood,  and  drunkards  are  raised  up  by  the 
•core.  They  are  made,  they  are  formed,  for  no  man 
was  ever  born  a  drunkard,  and,  I  may  say,  no 
man  was  ever  born  with  a  taste  for  ardent  spirits. 
They  are  not  the  food  which  nature  has  provided. 
The  infant  may  cry  for  its  mother's  milk,  and  for 
Bourishing  food,  but  no  one  was  ever  heard  to  cry 
ior  ardent  spirits.  The  taste  is  created,  and  in 
some  instances  may  be  created  so  young,  that,  per- 
haps, many  cannot  remember  the  tame  when  they 
were  not  fond  of  them* 

And  here,  permit  me  to  make  a  few  remark's  up- 
on the  formation,  or  creation  of  this  taste.  I 
begin  with  the  infant,  and,  I  may  say,  that  he  is 
born  into  rum*  At  his  birth,  acccmiing  to  custom, 
a  quantity  of  ardent  spirits  are  provided,  they  are 
thought  to  be  as  necessary,  as  any  thing  else. — 
They  are  considered  as  indispensible,  as  if  the 
clald  could  not  be  born  without  them.  The  father 
treats  his  friends,  and  his  household,  and  the  moth- 
er partakes  with  the  rest  The  infant  is  fed  with 
them,  as  if  he  could  not  know  the  good  things  he  is 
beir  to,  without  a  taste  of  ardent  spirits.  They 
are  kept  on  hand,  and  often  given  to  him,  as  medi- 
cine, especially  where  the  parents  are  fond  of  them 
themselves.  By  this  practice,  even  in  the  cradle, 
his  disrdi^  fw  ardent  spirits  is  done  ai^ay.  He 
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grows  up,  and  during  the  first  months,  or  yeafs  of 
his  existence,  his  taste,  and  his  appetite  are  formed. 
As  he  runs  about,  and  begins  to  take  notice  of  pa^ 
ing  e^'nts,  he  sees  his  father  and  his  friends  drink. 
He  partakes,  and  grows  fond  of  them.   In  most 
families,  ardent  spirits  are  introducefi  and  usedjQA  ' 
^  every  extraordinary  occasion.   Without  mej^on- 
ing  many^  that  the  knowledge  and  experience  of 
4very  man  can  supply,  I  will  instance  only  the 
case  of  visitors.    A  gentleman's  friends,  and  ac- 
quaintances call  upon  him.   He  is  glad  to  see  thein, 
and  ia^i^  and  custom  make  it  necessary  for  him 
to  invite  them  to  the  sideboard.   This  is  aH  done  in 
his  best  style,  in  his  most  easy,  and  aiiable  manner. 
Thp.  best  set  of  drinking  vessels  are  brought  foiv 
Wrd,  and  make  quite  a  display.   The  children  of 
the  femily  notice  this,  they  are  delighted  with  the 
sight,  and  the  exhibition;  they  are  pleased  with  the 
Planners,  and  gratified  with  the  conversation  of  the 
yiators  on  the  occasion.   As  soon  as  they  go 
abroad,  they  associate  the  idea  of  drinking  togeth- 
er with  ,aU  that  is  manly  and  genteel.   They  fall 
Uto  the  custom,  and  imitate  the  example,  that  is 
4et  them.   Circumstances  and  situations  expose 
one  to  more  temptations,  than  the  ,  rest  iferhaps 
ids  resolution,or  his  moral  principle,  is  not  so  strong, 
and,  in  this  way,  one  out  of  twenty-five  of  those 
who  live  to  thirty  years  of  age,  becomes  intemper- 
ate.  He  becomes  so  not  from  any  vicious  princi- 
^e  perhaps,  but  is  at  first  led  on  by  fashion,  and 
^tom,  and  favorable  circumstances,  till  at  last  he 
plunges  headlong  into  the  vortex  of  dissipation,  and 
rttiB.  Oi»r  Bi^<iural  <ti8rebsh  for  ardent  spirits  is  lu*^ 
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done  away,  a  relish  for  them  is  then  created.  Th§| 

next  become  occasional^  next  habitual  drinks.^  

The^abit  gaiiis  |^|pgj^.  %.}PU¥.^^¥ 
dnnker  is^wept  away  by  the  first  adverse  gale. 
|t  is  on  ^his  pdi^pl^t  aoijiet  the  i9,ct  opers^  «|» 
a  caution  to  those  who  need  it,  that  n^any  men  of 
fair  unblemished  characters^  who  have  made  a  ten^ 
J)erate,  but  habitual  use  f^f  ^  af  (^ent  spirits  in  i^J^^^^f 
prosperity,  have,  on  a  chan^  fortune,  become 
^otori^iu^s  ^|runkards>  ^hiie  ^^o  have  refrain* 
-ed  in  pro^>erity,  bare  encouiltered  all  the  storms  of 
s^dversitj  unhurt.  We  frequently  hear  a  man'# 
intemperance  attributed  to  a  particular  cause,  as 
loss  Mends,  loss  of  property,  disappointed  love 
or  ambition,  when,  if  the  truth  were  kq^wn,  it 
would  be  seen,  that  such  men  had  previously  been 
addjipt^d  to  ]ttie,,u^  ofiyr<}ei^  spirits,  perhaps  not 
tflMnoderately,  and  fly  to  them  on  such  events,  as 
their  solace^  and  support  Intemperanee  re(}iureg 
^.^?^9®shjp»  a^^.pyich  as  l^i^,  or|tosic,  a|y4  ft 
man  can  no^more  become  intemperate  in  a  month, 
^l^n  ^e^iqaD  becQj^^e  a  lawyer,  or  a  physiciap  Jn  a 
month.  Many  wonder,  that  certain  intemperate 
men  o^  ^ne  talents,  noble  hearts,  and  musAy  feeK 
ings,  iio  jaot  {•eforin,^but,  it  is  a^reater  ^pj|j^^^jth^J; 
tiiy  ever  do.  The  evil  genius  of  intemperance 
gr^ciually  preys  upon  JL^e  strength  of  both  bpdy^ 
and  mind,  till  the  victim,  when  he  is  caught,  finds,, 
that,  although  he  was  a  giant  once,  he  is  now  a  child. 
Its  influence^\s  seductive  and  insinuating,  an^  i^e^ 
ire  often  irretrievably  lost,  before  they  ap 
aware  of  it.  Let  them  beware,  how  they  take  the 
first  step.  It  is  by  degrees  that  men  become  in^ 


temperate.   No       ever  became  so  all  «i  o«ce.— 

kis  an  impossibility  in  the  nature  pf  things.  It 
requires  tiiie  to  harden  the  heart,to  do  away  shame, 
tt)'tMtihe  fiaoralfi^^  the  intelleop 

lual  faculties,  and  to  temper  the  body.  The  intem- 
perance of  the  day  ii^lii  liitiiri^,  airtt  legitimate 
'^consequence  of  the  customs  of  society ;  of  genr> 
teei  and  respectable  society.  It  is '  fhl^'  doilitaos, 
'^MtXirdiBary  use  ef  iandeiit  ^nts,  as  practised  in 
our  towns  and  villages,  that  has  already  peopled 
them  witik^tirmikards,  said  whieh^  iinlefit  cheelee^ 
wiii  them  with  drunkards.  The  degree  of  in- 
^ftt^erance  that  prev^s,  and  the  quantity  6&  aiv 
'^Btspifits  us^  in  our  most  respectable  towns,  if 
inmost  incredible.  Perhaps  some  facts  on  this  subf 
|ect  Witt  be  interesting.  ^ 

As  it  regards  the  degree  of  intemperance,  that 
prevails,  it  may  '%«^safely  said,  that  ooe  out  ^  wm 
Inwdfed  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  the  couur 
try,  is  a  common  drunkard.  By  a  common  dWnk- 
ard,  is  ^  mesnl  wie,  who  is  habitually  inteoip^^^ 
who  is  often  intoxicated,  and  who  is  restrained 
from  intoxieatioiH  neilhcv  by  principle  or  siMMiil 
Of  such  there  are  from  ten  to  twenty  and  upwards 
in  every  town.  There  is  another  chiss  which  is 
llltiiniiitate,  and  many  of  them  are  occasional 
drunkards.  This  class  is  more  numerous,  than  the 
former,  and  one  oot  of  «booC  forty  of  the  inhabit 
amts,  belongs  to  one  or  the  other  class.  Is  not  this 
a  horrid  state  of  society  ?  Btet  any  one  can  satisfy 
ymself  of  the  truth  of  the  statement,  by  maki^ 
the  examination  himself. 


*Fhe  qaantity  of  tnteiit  s|Mfil5y  yearly  0HitiMi8il  > 
in  our  towns,  varies  from  six  to  ten  thousand  gal- 
lons.' '  fr  fii^i^%iMf^Hlr«^lM^  «F|ifOtt««t,  i  mtend  to  > 
draw  from  it,  to  state  the  annual  ^puntity  in  this « 

town,  to  be  six  thousand  gallons  ;  although  it  is  « 

every  inhabitant,  or  twenty  one  gallons  to  every 

price  of  fifty  cent^^pftr  galicm,  will  be  three  tkous-  / 
and  dollars,  whieh  will  pay^rtl  your  town,  county, 
4ttM^  «tate'^axes  thuee  ^ycnwy «b4     m  mmkfmiit  < 
costs  you  to  support,  and  maintain  all  your  privi-  ^ 
l^es,  dvil,  rdigioiMr,  MidliteftMfys:^  *ihiwiBjlmniiwii  m 
years  you  would  drink  up  all  the  town  in  ardent 
spirits,  or  if^'^tMAd'  Cdst  just ( sugIi  trtei»l»  is-  this, 
with  all  y ouF  farms,  stock,  and  personaL.  pypopeityy  m 
to  furnish  the  inhabitants  with  ardent  spiiits,  at  the 
pf^igBilHNile^>4eaymig,  only  mm  %kamdmdffm»M^i 
But  should  the  town  continue  to  drink,  as  they  now 
do,^  fifty  ytMii%  and'  shoidd,  is  <  tbe'^nwaavrtime^ 
suffer  ti^e  cost  of  the  spirits  to  accumulate,  by  suot' 
pie  interest  only,  the  whole  town,  at  the  end  of 
^  lem^ «a>4cl  oel  pay  tbeiv  run»<biUa«  U  mskht  i 
BO  consolation,  that  all  other  towjus  would  be  alike 
insoltent. '  .  •  •  •  -.#tjv-.>  ,• 

But  this  is  not  alk   Add  to  this  sum,  the  loss  of 
tim^,  and  the  Wtwke  of  property,  independent  of  its 
eoiit,  oeeswioned  by  itv*«ii4  4t  sweUs/  the  amemilila  > 
a  monstrous  size.    Here  you  have  an  acoMmt  of  , 
the  cMt  M6f.]Siidiin*ii^lieH%^«ile^^ 
within  bounds.  At  present,  there  is  a  great  com- 
plaint about  the  pressure  of  the  times,  and  the 


cmplAttii  is  <ifl^tless.  weU  founded.  Hard  timef 
is  iu  every  body's  mouth  ;  but,  if  you  had  for  the 
kst  year,  only  ftbstaM  ktm  «ltev«yM^i4  ^Vtf^u 
spirits,  y4)U  wojdd  now  have  been  independent  and 
easy  in  your  circumitifl^Bes.  ^^TI*ee  thoiisawd  d^ 
lm»  which  you  have  paid.ior  them,  ^jvided  among 
you,^  would  pay  all  the  debts,  you  are  called  upon 
«o  pay.->f*  idoJM*ailii«»»*  ti^t.^^^ 
Wlan  his  proportion  of  this  sum,  but  there  are  some 

who  want  ncme  ef .  and  wh0  wottl4=«iwiito  >  . 
by ifl«Or-OR««khfirwise,  aaiiong  those,  who  do  want  ; 

it,  and  it  would  relieve  the  whole  town  ftw  the . 

distiiis^  theyiiwuMMS^.  >^ 

If  this  town  had  an  income*  that  would  pay  all 

y»  tKies,  yottMiiM>«oisider  ity  «^m»ttei^  ^  gcea^ 

joyy  and.  4?nT'g'^tiilatiyn.  But  if,  it  had  an  income, 
that  would  dischar^  att  its  taxeis,  and  4hai  ^Msk 
isaiifnntead  oLpayingr  should  receive  t)i^  amount 
he  now  pays,  you  wouW  consider  your  situatioii 
highly  prospcKMBS*  and  esviaUte.  w  J>isc(»itiime  Ibe. 
usft  af dent  jspirits,  and  you  have  it  Use  none, 
and  your  situi^on,  as  a  *tja«m,  witi  bftits  good,  yea 
lar«ibetter^  than  .if.  you  had  an  income  of  . three 
thodsted  dollars,  yearly,  to  be  divided  aomg  its 
inbabitMits. 

If  we  carry  this  calculation  further,  we  shall  find 
on  the  priaciple  adopted,  thatthei»4««yiA  the  «tal«. 
o£.£ieHUiAmpshire,  two  thousand  lour  hundred  and 
forty-one  common  drunkards,  and  three  thousand 

SimlMMIlhrd  »nd  tifKlyntf**'**'"  int^np^ratP,  or  ocpar 

sional  drunkards— in  the  whole,  six  thousand  one 
hmidi^  anduJavn  1^ :  stato  >  ciwt  u  wiftS  sem 
hupdffed  and  thirty  two  thousand  four  hundred  and 
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eighty-three  gallons  of  ardent  Rpiriti,  anpyally, 
which  cost,  at  fi%  cents  a  gallon,  three  hiindred 
and  sixty^vt^oii«Mi^.twa  teMbed  kn^U^^um 
dollars.  /In  the  United  States,  there  would  be 
MBtttjr-syc  tkoutand  ^hM^  %nndred  mid  seventy- 
pne  common,  and  tvro  huodJied  aBd  iioit}rifaMi#i^ 
inne-kuiidr^d  and  forty-nine  common  and  occasion^ 
44lmkai«i«u  the  IlKteil^^M'^eoMifiit 

annually  twenty-eight  millions  nine  hundred  and 
liiMrt8ap4h»iMiiiiJf  eight  4ilwitoidHMifr  eighty-selrini 
gallons  of  ardent  spirits,  which  cost,  at  £%  centi 
gallon,  foiiiMD  nilliMls  foin^  Midred  and  fiftyw 
«ix  thousand  nine  hundiecl  aiMl  ilHr^Mhie&  Mlai% 
Its  much,  as  it  costs  to  support  the  whole  system  of 

improvements,  roads,  canals,  pensions,  &c.  &c.;  and 
is^JBore^  ^kOA  '^tm  Uf  «i  tte  ^oie  Tevenue  of  the 
Union,  for  the  last  jeac.^  It  nupi  be  r>»ntbjtted» 
Iba*  thifl  calculation  tttiHatiiifs  only  the  quantity  and 
€«iKof  tbe  e|wiits»  aa^  it  OK^^euppositroD;  tfait 
Lyme  c  nsumes  only  six  thousand  gallons,  at  fifty 
«Mita  ^  gallon,  MMNe^a  fnrentensn  for  the  state 
and  nation.    As  it  re${ards  the  state,  it  wou^d  be 
safe^  nearly  to  double  the  quantity  and  to  treble 
tbe^eost  of  the  spirits^  and,  as  it  regarda  the  mMgm, 
it  would  be«afe  to  double  all  my  calculations.  In 
tbftylfoited  litateay^^  iqHaatity  ^  ^egAtBt  spinAi 
yearly  consumed,  may  be  fairly  estimated  at  sixty 
mOMmm  U^mA,  ^  cogt  at  lbirty  millions  of 
dollars,  and  the  number.  ol4imilu^miiif,fdlaaj^ 
at  four  Mildred  and  eighty  thousand. 
4tet  wM^kmify  nd  il  *ia  tmmmtM  tibkmMf 
that  the  cQst  of  the  article  is  fiotl^ing ;  tbatit  iiafcU 


1y  makai  m  item  in  the  caicfdatieft  of  pernicieiit 

canseqmBQces  resulting  ir^m  the  intiaduction  of 
ardent  spirits. :  Were  we  to  embrace  the  usiui 
cenconiitata,  aiid  esti<iii^ibA>  ¥^ue^d^^^ 
t^e  amount  of  property  wasted,  of  disease  produ* 
eed,  and  ef  criipo  oftFiiaittffd,  jgbeie  aiibst  ifui^ 
^e4h^  only  cause,  it  would  transcend  our  concep? 
^ons,  and  the  imagination  would  be  lost  in  tbeeoft- 
tefopiatien.  .  number  oi  .  drunkards  in  the 

United  States,  would  make  an  army  as  large  as 

tlHift  with  }»husl»^mmmf^^^^f^^  int^  &M»sia4 
s^nd  ^idd  b^  si|fieieii|  to  defend  the  United  States 
from  Ibe  combined  force  oCaU  .£«iope.  Oomrert 
our  drunkards  into  good  soldiers,  an4  one  tenth  of 
thfem  would  redeem  Greece  from  the  Turkt-^ 

Omfei^^JImii  j^B^  and  thje^^woMrj^iam 

tianize  the  world.  And  what  are  they  now  ?  Strike 
them  from  existence,  and  mh^  wwM  ieek  the  losa  i 
Yes,  strike  them  from  existence,  and  the  United 
jMates  would  be  benefitted  by  the  blow. 

,  ,  SMt.t^s  is  not  iialU  .,1  cannot  tell  J  QU  balf  the 
effects  of  ardent  spirits.  And  yet  ardent  spirits 
ave  said  to  be  us«yM  and  ^pessary?.  It  i»  laUe*?^ 
It  jsj^othing  but  the  apology  that  love  of  them 
renders  for  tbeir  use.  Tb«re  are  only  two  eases, 
ia«iitoURc^3>U8h  say%iybfiy,.(;aj»  be  aitiunisteredi 
without  injury,  and  those  are  cases  of  persona  like 
to  pefi^aiidiwtaAtaiibatitute^^  appiied  of 

equal  effect  What  rational  man  would  use  theni, 
for  the  sake  of  these  two  possible^ jeMe»?  A&  well 
I||||^ij#il|M;0dufi&arattlesi^  his  children, 

becaiis^  their  oil  is  good  in  a  disease,  with  wbi^' 
the^  «ay  posaibly  be  a|9i<^d. 
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»         *  •  ^ 

^  Xl^e  iiuiiibei  of  deranged  persons  in.  the  United 
States,  I  do  not  know.  Probably  tbc«a  am  9evemX 
thousands,  ^d  it  is  a3C€a:<^i;ined,  that  one  third  of 
thos&,  (jonfined  in  the  Insaoe  Hospitals  oi  Pbttad^- 
tthia,  and  Neiv^York,  nwi  i«»dw»4  itts^W^  by . 
use  of  .ardent  spwit§.  Yes,  one  third  ot  the  poor, 
jniserable  maniacs  of  our  land<  are  madft^  sim^  by 
the  iise  of  tha^wbiftb-  itt  tbe  opinion  of  some  is  a 
;yej:y.  useful,  and  necessary  article,  and  wbicb  they 
cannot  do  without  This  .artiiJie  b»s  deprived  one 
Ihird  of  the  crazy  wretches  of  our  land,  of  their 
^^eason,  of  that  which  maltcs  the»  itteo,  o^^^he^^Ke- 
ry  iaagei^ofvlbeir  God*      V  > ' 

Out  of  the  number  of  the  inteinpcrtte'.  iH  Abe 
aMted  States,  t^ihottsand  die  annuaUy  from  the 
.^sSecWd  arilent  spirits.  And  what  a  deaith  I  ,To 
live  a  drunkard  is  enough,  but  to4i^  «%»nd».to  be 
ushered  iiit»  tb^fir^sence  of  your  angry  Judge,  on- 
ly  to  hear  the  sentence, "  Depart  thou^tdwutawdJ" 
Ah  language  Ms,  and  I  lea»e  iji.  to^-owt  iwagipa- 
tions  to  fiU  up  the  horrid  picture. 

This  death  happens  in  Tarious  ways»  >  iStewft^ 
killed  iasti^y,  some  die  a  lingering,  gradual  death, 
some  comipit  suicide  in  fits  of  intoneatkHdj  ftod 
some  are  -actudjy  bu«fr  itoadoC  iw  intemper- 
ate man,  *  few  y^a?^  siAce» ,  wbose  breath  caught 
fire  by  coming  in  contact  iwth  a4ighte€UMMiAte*^and 
he  was  consumed.  At  the  Mine,  1  disbelieved  the 
story,  but  my  reading  has  since  furmshed  me  with 
well  authentioi^  caseer  of  a  coaOiustion  of  the 
human  body,  from  the  use  of  ardent  spirits.  Trot- 
ter mentions      ««ch  cases,  aad^  tel^^eai*  at 

^eogth.  They  are  at|end#  wirt%     M  proo^» 


require  to  believe  any  event  They,  are  attem^ 
-by  iiiring  witnesses^  examined  by  learned  men,  and 
^published  in  the  journals  of  the  dajr  without  eoo- 
tadiction.  It  would  be  unnecessary  to  relate  the 
.whole,  but  I  wiU  state  one  of  them,  and  from  this, 
an  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  rest  It  is  the  case 
^rU^  .woman  eighty  years  of  age,  exceedingly 
meagre,  who  had.drunk  nothing,  but  ardent  spirits, 
#9r  aevwral  year&  She  was  sitting  in  her  elbow 
chair,  while  her  waiting  maid  went  out  of  the  tomn 
for  a  few  moments.  On  her  return,  seeing  her 
mistress  on  fire,  she  Immediately  gave  an  alarm, 
and  some  people  coming  to  her  assistance,  one  of 
them  eBdeavmed  to  extinguish  the  flames  with  his 
hands,  but  they  adh^rsd  them,  they  had 
-keen  dipped  in  brandy  or  oil  dn  fire.    Water  was 

.i)rpughtAadthriiwn'0ii4hob©dyiB  abmidance,  yet 

the  fire  appeared  more  violent,  and  teas  mt  esBtm- 

i^Mked^MU  ike  vMe  kody  had  been  consumed.-^ 
The  lady  was  in  the  same  place,  in  which  she  sat 
every  day,  there  was  no  extraordinary  fire,  and  she 
had  notfiOlen."*  This,  wiUi  nine  ^cr  cases,  rela- 
ted  by  die  same  author,  was  a  consumption  of  the 
body  produced  by  the  use  of  ardent  spirits.  The 
horror  of  a  drunkard's  death  beggars  deseriptioo. 
Need  lpointto  yonder  grave,  just  closed  over  the 
remains  of  one^  who  went  from  ^e  cup  of  excess 
to  almost  instant  death.    You  all  know  it 

But  thmis  notali.  One  half  the  poor,  you  sup- 
port  by  taxes,  and  individual  charity,  are  made  poor 
by  the  use  of  ardent  spirits.  This  has  been  dem- 
«mte»ted.  by  actual  enquiry,  and  examination.  In 

*  9^Mi«r«ii  ^iwkttBfen,  pp.  TiTST 
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the  city  of  New-York,  where  there  are  more  poor, 
and  where  more  id  done  im  tkem,  thsa  in  a»y  oth- 
«rcUy  of  the  United  States,  a  Committee  appoiqi- 
ed  for  the  purpose,  ascertained  by  facts,  that  fliO#c, 
than  one  hdf  of  the  city  poor  were  reduced  to  pov- 
by  intemperance.  This  is  also  the  case 
throughout  the  Unien.  And,  bere,  permit  me  to 
state  a  ease,  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  I  do  it 
with  a  double  object.  I  do  it  to  shew,  that  the 
of  ardent  spirits  produces  poverty,  and  distress, 
thediisuse  of  them  restores  to  wealth,  and  com 
fort. 

A  genUeman  in  the  city  of  New-York,  who  car- 
ried on  ship  building,  on  an  extensive  scale,  and 
employed  a  ^at  number  of  hands  daily,  and  paid 
all  in  the  same  manner,  and  nearly  to  the  same 
amount,  was  f^ek  with  the  lUfference  in  their  situa- 
tieiu.   A  few,  and  only  a  few  were  able  from  their 
wages  to  support  their  famiUes  ;^  but  these  were  out 
of  debt,  and  independent  in  their  circumstances. 
They  always  had  money  on  hand,  and  frequently 
suffered  their  wages  to  lie  in  the  hands  of  their  em- 
ployer.  The  rest  were  poor,  and  distressed,  and 
received  frequent  visits  from  the  sheriffs,  and  con- 
stables^and  were  obUged  to  call  for  their  wages,  as 
fast  as  they  earned  them,  and  often  to  anticipate  their 
pay.   The  latter  were  always  poor,  and  harrassed, 
the  former  easy  and  comfortable  in  their  circum- 
stances, and  he  resolved,if  possible,  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  the  difierence.   On  enquiry,  and  examma- 
tion,  he  found,  that'those  of  them  who  were  above 
board,  used  no  ardent  spirits,  wliile  the  others  were 
in  the  constant  and  daily  use  of  them.   He  satisfied 
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Wmself,  that  this  use  of  ardent  spirits  ^as  the  only 
cause  of  the  difference  in  their  condition.    He  de- 
termined, if  he  could,  to  prevail  upon  the^a  all  to 
abstain  altogether  from  their  use.   On  a  thorough, 
and  parental  representation  of  the  case  to  tbem,  he 
succeeded,  and  they  all  agreed  to  make  use  of  none 
for  a  year.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  they  were  all, 
to  a  man,  out  of  debt,  had  supported  their  families 
in  better  condition,  had  done  more  work,  destroyed 
fewer  tools,  and  were  heart}',  and  robust,  and  en- 
joyed better  health.   This  fact  speaks  volumes, 
and  needs  no  comment  Adopt  the  same  practice 
in  this  town,  and  the  result  will  be  the  same.— 
What !  drink  none  ?  Yes,  I  say,  drink  none.  One 
gallon  for  the  town  of  Lyme,  per  annum,  is  just 
four  quarts  too  much.   In  addition  to  the  miseries 
of  debt,  and  poverty,  which  they  entail  upon  a 
community,  they  are  the  parent  of  one  half  the 
diseases  that  prevail,  and  of  one  half  the  crimes, 
that  are  committed.   It  is  ardent  spirits,  that  fill 
our  poor  houses,  and  our  jails.   It  is  ardent  spirits, 
that  fill  our  penitentiaries,  our  mad  houses,  and  our 
state  prisons ;  and  it  is  ardent  spirits,  that  furnish 
victims  for  ^e  gallows.    They  are  the  greatest 
curse,  that  God  ever  inflicted  on  the  world,  and 
may  well  be  called,  the  seven  vials  of  his  wrath.— 
They  are  more  destructive  in  their  consequences, 
than  war,  plague,  pestilence,  or  famine,  yea,  than 
all  combined.    They  are  slow  in  their  maroh,  but 
sure  in  their  grasp.  They  seize  not  only  the  natur- 
al, but  the  moral  man.   They  eoQSign  the  body  to 
the  tomb,  and  the  soul  to  heU. 
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^  While  Qtt  earth,  the  victim  of  intem^'#Atice  is  as 
stupid  as  an  ass,  as  ferocious  as  a  tiger,  ats^avage 
ag  alm^as  poisonous  as  the  asp,  as  filthy  as  the 
AViiBe,^  fetid  as  a  goat,  and  as  mah'gnant  as  a 
tend.   No  matter  what  may  be  the  original  mate- 
xids  of  the  m^n.   His  figure  may  possess  every 
grace  of  the  sculptor.    His  mind  may  be  embued 
"With  every  art  and  science.   He  may  be  fit  to  com- 
mand at  the  head  of  armies,  to  sway  a  Rdmatt 
senate,  to  wield  the  destinies  of  nations.  Hi* 
heart  may  be  the  seat  of  every  virtue ;  and  ardent 
spirits  will  strip  him  of  the  whole,  and  cbnvert  hiiii 
into  a  Vernon.   Need  I  tell  hpw  ?    Need  I  point 
put  the  change,  that  ebriety  produces,  in  the  moral 
and  social  affections  ?    Need  I  present  the  sword 
red  with  a  brother's  blood      It  was  in  a  drunken 
revel,  that  the  infuriate  Alexander  slew  his  best 
feiend,  and  mp»t  beloved  companion  Clytus.  And 
it  was  in  a  drunken  revel,  that  he^prcelailned  him- 
self a  god,  and-^ied. 

«.  But  have  not  ardent  spirits  one  good  quality, 
one  redeeming  virtue  ?  None.  I  say  none. — 
There  is  nothing,  not  eyen  the  shadow  of  a  virtue, 
<p  rescue  them  from  universal,  and  everlasting  ex- 
^ration.  But  they  are  good,  as  a  medicine.  No, 
not  as  a  medicine.  There  is  no  physician,  that 
does  not  love  them,  that  needs  Jihem  in  hi^  prac- 
tice. There  is  no  disease,  that  they  cure,  or  re- 
lieve, that  cannot  be  cured,  or  relieved,  without 
them.  They  add  to  no  man's  health,  they  save  no 
man's  life.*   It  is  impossible  to  name  a  single  good 

The  writer  i.a.^a^e,U^^^  afeohol,  are  Mcewry  in  »ome  F^P"ggg» 
cbymi»t  and  apothecary.  8«Stktl»»»dt  *e»»i»W^ 
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thing,  thatthey  do.   Give  them  to  the  Divine.-^ 
Do  thciy  add  to  his  piety,  to  his  zeal,  to  his  faithful- 
ness, to  his  love  of  God,  or  man  ?    Nor  they  de* 
stroy  them  all.   Give  them  to  the  Physician.  Do 
they  increase  his  skill,  his  power  to  discriminsAe 
.amid  the  symptoms  of  disease,  his  judgment  to  ap- 
ply the  appropriate  remedies,  his  kind  and  affec- 
tionate solicitude?    Nay,  rerily,  they  destroy 
.  them  all'   Give  them  to  the  legal  advocate.  Do 
they  increase  his  knowledge,  his  perception^  to 
discover  the  points  of  his  pase,  his  readiness  to  ap- 
ply the  evidence,  his  ability  to  persuade  a  court 
and  jury  ?  No,  they  destroy  them  all   Give  them 
to  the  mechanic.   Do  they  assist  his  ingenuity,  his 
judgment,  or  his  taste  ?  No,  they  dettroy  them 
aU.   Give  them  to  the  labourer.   Do  they  add  to 
his  strength  ?   Do  Ihey  enable  him  to  beaf  fatigue, 
to  ending  heat  and  cold  ?    Can  he  do  more  work, 
or  do  it  better  ?    No,  they  are  the  ruin  of  the 
whole.    i?hey  reduce  his  strength,  weaken  his 
frame,  make  him  more  susceptible  to  the  heat, 
and  cold,  and  diwiijanize  the  whole  system  of  his 

labor. 

But  there  are  some  men,  you  say,  who  use  ar- 
dent spirits,  and  who  get  along  very  well  Admit- 
ed.  They  endure  it.  So  there  are  some  men  who 
get  along  very  well,  with  poor  health,  and  feeble 
constitutions.  Are  poor  health,  and  feeble  consti- 
tutions, therefore,  no  evils  ?   Is  the  prosperity  of 

whick  he  is  assured,  by  respectable  physicians,  are  not  only  unneceisary,  but  hurtful,  in 
sickneu,  and  in  health.  Werethey  to  exist  only  iu  the  apothecary's  shop,  in  the  rtate  of 
ftlcohol,  it  would  be  all  that  the  world  needa  of  them.  Some  physicians,  nevertheless,  mar 
think  them  useful  in  two  or  three  cases,  or  conditions  of  the  body,  but  it  u  apprehaiagd, 
that,  if  they  should  discontinue  the  use  ol  them  altogether,  except  in  CtfUinUn^m.  fice* 
they  would  be  as  successful,  as  they  now  are.  They  are  often  used,  whmwx  WMUdasf 
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such  to  be  attributed  to  them  ?  As  miich,  a»  is 
that  of  the  former  to  the  "use  of  ardent  spirits.  Was 
ever  a  man  made  rkh  by  the  use  of  ard^t  spirits  ? 
Never,  but  millipus  have  been  made  beggars  by  it. 

Yet  some  say,  they  feel  better  by  drinking  ar- 
dent spirits.    Let 'US  examine  this  excuse.   It  is 
nothing  but  an  excuse,  and  he,  who  loves  rum,  and 
is  ashamed  to  own  it,  says^  he  feds  better  to  drink 
it.   Let  us  inquire  how.    Are  they  conducive  tp 
health  ?   On  this  subject,  let  the  Physician  decide^  > 
One,  as  great  as  this  country  has  produced,  Pr. 
Rush,  says,  tMt  the  habitual  use  of  ardent  spirits, 
usually  produces  the  following  diseases :  A  loss  of 
appetite;  sickness  at  the  stomach ;  obstructions  of 
the  liver ;  jaiindice,  and  dropsy ;  hoarseness,  and  a 
husky  cough  ;  which  often  ends  in  consumption; 
diabetis ;  redness,  and  eruptions  of  the  skin ;  a         .  * 
fetid  breath ;  frequent  and  disgusting  belchings  ; 
epilepsy ;  gout,  and  madness.    This  is  the  train  of 
diseases,  produced  by  the  use  of  ardent  i^irits,  and 
they  are  the  usual,  natural,  and  legitimate  conse- 
quences of  their  use.   And  now  I  ask,  can  that, 
which,  of  its  own  nature,  produces  these  diseases, 
make  a  man  feel  better  ?    Reason  might  answer  j  ^ 
and  were  she  <m  her  throne,  uninfluenced,  and  un- 
biassed by  the  love  qf  ardent  spirits,  she  would 
unequivocally,  answer  now   And  we  find,  that  those 
who  say  they  feel  better  to  drink  ardent  spirits, 
are  those  who  are  in  perfect  health,  but  love  rum, 
and  it  gratifies  their  appetite,  and  this  is  what  they 
mean  by  feeling  better. 
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1  will  examine,  for  a  moment,  the  effect,  the  im- 
mediate effect,  of  ardent  spirits  upon  the  man.  I 
will  take  a  jnan  in  hesdth,  and  ^ve  him  a  glass  of 
Mfdent  spirits.    The  effect  is  to  produce  derange- 
iiient,  and  fidse  iioliaiis,  and  conceptions.  But  one 
Mass  wiU  not  have  much  effect   I  will  give  him 
another,  and,  if  he  loves  rum,  he  feels  better;  aoioth- 
ik,  and  he  feels  better ;  another,  better  yet  By 
this  time,  he  has  got  to  feel  pretty  well,  quite  hap- 
py, tie  has  no  lear  or  shame.   He  can  curse,  and 
swear,      break  things.     He  is  fit  for  treason, 
stratagems,  and  spotk."   He  fesra  noeonsequences, 
and  can  accomplish  impossibilities.    If  he  isi  a 
cripple,  he  fancies  he  can  dance  like  a  Satyr;  if  he 
is  slow  and  unwieldy,  he  can  run  like  a  hart ;  if  he 
is  weak,  and  feeble  in  strength,  he  can  lift  like 
Sampson,  and  fight  like  Hercules ;  if  he  is  poor, 
and  pennyless,  he  is  Tich  as  Cros^usL  on  his  throney 
and  has  money  to  let   This  is  all  a  correct  rep- 
^resentation.   Itis  what  happens  universally  with 
the  drunkar^i.   I  know  one  man,  who  is  intempet*- 
ate,  who  is  poor  and  never  Jaiown  to  have  five  dol- 
lars at  a  time,  who,  when  he  is  intoEzicated,  has 
often,  and  does  usually  offer  to  lend  me  a  thousand 
dollars.   Poor,  miserable,  and  deluded  man.  But 
he  feels  well,  he  is  one  of  those,  who  feel  better  to 
drink.   He  is  deranged,  his  imagination  is  disor- 
dered.  He  fancies  bliss,  and  felicity,  and  plenty, 
and  abundance,  which  do  not  exist,  and  he  awakes 
to  miseiy,  and  poverty,  and  shame,  and  contempt 
Yet  this  is  the  exact  feeling  of  all  those  who  feel 
better  to  drink  spirits.    Ee  who -drinks  bmb  a 


glass,  has  not  the  same  degree,  but  precisely  ihe 
same  kind  of  feeling,  with  the  one  I  have  described. 

An4  this  is  aUr->this  is  all,  that  jnHn  does,  to 
make  a  man  feel  better.  If  his  wife  and  children 
are  starving,  be  feels  it  not.  He  feds  l»^tt«^.r  If 
his  afikirs  are  going  to  ruin,^or  ai^ahready  plunged 
into  ruin,  he  is  iH>t  sensible  to  his  condition.  If  his 
house  is  on  fire,  hejiings  the  maniao'ft  aon^  and 
regards  it  not    He  feels  better. 

Let  liim,  who  likes  Ihis  better  feeling,  enjoy  it 
Enjoy  it,  did  I  say  ?  No.  Reclaim  him,  if  possi- 
ble. Convince  hin,  that  he  labours  under  a  ddu- 
sion.  Restore  him  to  truth,  and  tp  reason  $  banish 
the  cup  from  his  mouth,  and  change  the  brute  into 
the  man.  ,  •  - 

And  now  need  any  more  be  said,  to  persuade 
mankind  to  abandon  the  me  of  ardent  spirits  ?-^ 
l^e  appalUng  facts  in  relation  to.  them,  are  ioiowa 
to  all.  Experiencej  and  observation  teach  us,  that 
they  are  the  souree  of  niin,  and  misery,  and  squal- 
id wretchedness,  in  a  thousand  shape&  They  are 
the  three  headed  monster ;  they  are  the  Gorgons 
with  their  thousand  snakes;  their  name  is  Legion. 
And  shall  I  yet  find  advocates  for  their  use  ?  will 
this  enlightened  commwiity  yet  say,  they  are  use- 
ful and  necessary  ?  All  those  who  have  used  them, 
and  discontinued  the  use  of  them,  say  they  are  to- 
tally unnecessary  and  useless.  We  see,  that  those 
who  live  without  them,  enjoy  more  happiness,  and 
better  health,  thsm  those  who  use  thenii^-4hat  they 
live  longer  lives.  But  oh  !  the  folly,  the  stupidity, 
and  the  delusion  of  rum  drinkers  ! 


Mm^mh^my  Hm^  th^M  §%its,  and 

fiO^qM^nces,  that  I  have  mentioned  re&ult  fro^^ 
ib^  fkm>  ft»«»  ^  propejp  and  moderate 

W#e  of  ardent  spirits  ;  a^d  Ihj^t,  on  many  occa^oijis, 
ifi  fiWWIti^PS,  they  are  usefu^  Let  us  ex- 
wine  Ihe  ci^ftmg^cg^  an^^^ca^i^^  ^ken  they 
fM^.fliaid  to  he  n^js?ary,  and  perhaps  I  .camipt  dp 

**They  are  said  to  be  ^ificess^y  in  odd 
Mfiftthei^  y^Wf  #  fJW  £jm"  beingtrie;  for  'the 
temporary  heat,  they  produce,  is  ^wayf  ^i^qceeded 
b¥^igm^r  :diiipositiqn  in  4he  body  to  be  ^fleeted 
i>y  W^m  dre^^es,  a  plentifpj  ^1,  just  be- 

fore exposure  to  the  cold,  and  eating  occasiqnaUy 
a  m9^^,„9F  m  ^^^f        iis  a  mucJSi  more  dura^ 
We  .m,ethod  of  pre^er/i^ig  the  ^l^eat  of       Jbprfy  in 
;S«14iWeath^*V   k^^rv^^^^qfii^^  caseqf 
%  -vessel  jv;:e#ed^#;|fi^  ki^)mr^  J^ffiFlMiryport, 
••  few  yms  since,  may  be  a4dqced.    On  an  in- 
Xemrly:i:iM  Wgtit,  wlji#n  aM<the  men  of  that  vessel 
«fie  in  danger  of  frejezipg  to  death,  tjhe 
Mxi&e^,^km  tfk4f^^k^  ardent  spirits.   He  told 
^hem,  if  they  4iU,  they  mus^.gi4rely  fy^e^  Sonie 
40Rkflm  a4vioe,  while  others,  notwithstanding  his 
most  earnest  entreaties,  disregarded  it   The  result 
«as,  that  of  Uipse  who  used  the  spiril^s,  some  Jost 
Aeu-  >Ma,  mm  their  feet,  and  spn^e  perished ; 
^hile  the  rest  ;^urvived  UQhM^        '  ' 
"  They  ai?e  said  to  be  necessary  in  very  ^arm 
weather.   E^periew^e  prOFes,  that  they  increase 
instead  of  lessening  the  efects  of  J^^t  u^  ti^e 

body,  and  ther-eby  expose  to  diseases  of  all  kinds 
^Bren  m  the  warm  climate  .9!  the  West-Indies,  Dr. 
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Bell  asserts  this  to  be  teue.  Rum,  says  this  author, 
whether  used  habitually,  moderately,  or  in  exce#* 
sWe  quantities,  always  diminishes  the  strength  of 
the  body,  and  renders  man  more  susceptible  to 
disease,  and  unfit  for  any  service,  in  whieh  vigour 
or  activity  is  required.    As  weU.  might  we  throw 
.oil  into  a  house,  the  roof  of  which  was  on  fire,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  flames  from  extending  to  its 
inside,  as  pour  ardent  spirits  into  the  stomach,  to 
lessen  the  effects  of  a  hot  sun  upon  the  skin."  And 
hi^  permit,  me  to  add,  that  they  are  said  to  be 
necessary  in  cold  weather,  to  warm,  and  in  warm 
weather,  to  cooL    The  bare  statement  of  the  ar- 
gument  in  these  two  points  cpnfounds  itself. 

«  Nor  do  ardent  spirits  lessen  the  effects  of  hard 
Ubonr  upon  the  body.   Look  at  the  horse,  with 
every  muscle  of  his  body  sweUed,  from  morning 
-  till  night,  in  a  plough,  or  a  team.   Does  he  make 
a^&^..c^    signs  for  a  glass  of  spirits,  to  enable  him  to  4mm 

the  ground,  6x  climb  a  hUl  ?  No,  he  reqmres 
:  nothing,  but  cold  water,  and  substantial  food.-- 
There  is  no  nourishment  in  ardent  spirits*  The 
.trength  they  F<>duce  in  labour,  is  of  a  transient 
nature,  and  is  always  followed  by  a  sense  of  weafc^ 
ness  and  f atigue.v* 

Some  people,  nevertheless,  pretend,  that  ardent 
spirits  add  to  their  strength,  and  increase  their 
muscular  powers  ;  but  this  is  aU  a  delusion.  They 
think  they  are  strong,  when  they  weak.  Rum 
jnakes  them  boast,  and  that  is  all  The  truth  is,  it 
weakens  them  in  body,  but  strengthens  them  m 
imagination.   Why,  was  Sampson  forbidden  by  the 
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Angel  of  God  to  drink  either  wine,  or  strong 
drink,  bift  to  increase,  and  preserve  his  steength  } 
When  you  hear  a  man  telling  how  strong  rum 
'  makes  him,  you  may  be  sure,  he  is  weak,  both  in 
body  and  mind. 

There  is  one  other  occasion  for  using  ardent 
spirits,  which  it  will  be  proper  to  examine.  They 
are  said  to  be  necessary  to  keep  off  the  contagion 
of  disease,  and  are  recommended  to  attendants 
upon  the  sick.  But  the  united  testimoi^  of  all 
Physicians  proves,  that  the  intemperate  are  first 
attacked  by  epidemic  disorders.  This  is  uniirer- 
sally.  the  case  in  the  southern  states,  and  in  the 
West-Indies.  Experience  also  proves,  that  those 
attendants  upon  the  sick,  who  refrain  from  the  use 
of  ardent  spirits,  escape,  while  those  who  use  them, 
ai«  swept  away.  If  facts  could  convince,  the  Use 
of  ardent  spirits  would  be  abolished.  But  the  love 
of  rum  is  stronger  on  the  humaa  mind»  than  the 
truth  ot  Heaven. 

If,  then,  ardent  spirits  are  not  necessary  in  sick- 
ness ;  if  they  do  not  prevent  the  effects  of  heat  and 
cold ;  if  they  do  not  add  to  our  strength,  and  en- 
able us  to  perform  more  labour;  when  are  they 
necessary  ?  Why,  people  in  health  say,  they  want 
to  drink  them  now  and  then ;  they  do  theni  good. 
What  good?  If  they  are  well,  why  do  they  need 
them?  For  nothing,  but  to  gratify  the  taste,  and 
to  produce  a  feeling  of  ii^xication,  and  derange- 
ment, slight  in  its  degree,  when  moderately  used, 
as  they  are  by  such  people,  but  the  character  of 
the  feeling  is  no  less  certain.  It  is  the  same  feel- 
ings that  induces  the  drunkard  to  drink.   Qpe  man 
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tikki  a  glaSg  to  dd  Hiiii  good,  to  mate  him  feel  bet- 
ter;  another  waiits  two  j  another  three  ;  aiMHber 
six ;  and  by  this  time  he  is  intoxicated,  and  he. 
never  feets^  well,  till  he  is  tti.  He  hks  the  siame 
feeling  with  the  man,  who  drinks  but  one  glasi, 
Mit  ihorb  (Of  it ;  aiid  thdt  takii,  Who,i<i  hfeUth,  drinks 
one  glass  to  make  .him  leel  better,  is  just  so  mttob 

six  glasses  to 

liitbkicate  him.  He  has  one  siitb  of  iMi  B0itM^ 
of  a  drunkard  in  his  constitution. 

But  it  is  tliSai  tiidderatb  ui^  of  ^itt  i^m,  tU% 
produces  all  the  excesk.  It  is  this,  which  paves  the 
tray  to  dd^right,  iM  brittal  itttdticatidh.  -Abol- 
ish the  ordinary,  and  teihperate  use  of  irdetit  s^ilt- 
its,  and  thei-e  x^oufd  not  be  a  drunkard  in  the  coun- 
try. He,  who  advised  ^ea  not  to  ibittk  t»  i^de^j^^ 
may  lop  off  the  branches  j  he  who  advises  llhfem  to 
drink  only  on  di^M^rh  ^aflidiik,  m&y  W^the  trunk; 
but  he  who  tells  them; tM^  to  drink  at  all,  striken 'ahd 
digs  deep  for  the  root  of  the  hideous  vice  of  intem- 
perance. And  this  is  iht  otiiy  ii^urse  tb  ptik^e.  It 
Is  this  temperate  use  of  ardent  ispirits,  that  must 
lie  diiictnltihued.  They  most  tie  ^  longer  neces- 
sary when  friends  call,  when  we  go  to  the  store  toi 
t^de,  to  die  tavern  to  transact  business,  when  we 
travel4i4  the  road,  on  public  day s,^-^fact  they  mn^ 
cease  to  be  fashionable,  and  customary  drinks.  Da 
aWay  the  fashion,  lind  ci^stbm,  that  attend  thei^  use, 
and  change  the  tone  of  public  feeling,  so  that  it 
will  be  thought  disgraceful  to  use  them,  as  they 
are  now  used  by  the  most  tempet'lite  Imd  tSespeet- 
able  men ;  and  an  end  is  forever  put  to  the  beastly 
dii^^f  intdxlciitioo.   L«^iiiki8i6,  Who  c^ilc«  b^ 
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reclaimed  from  intemperance,  pi  to  ruin,  and  the 
quicker  the  better.  I  speak  of  the  public  good ;  but 
save  the  rest  of  jBur  populatScidt ;  save  yeiifselves  j 
i^ave  your  chilciren.   Raise  not  up  an  army  of  drunk- 
ards'tO  supply  their  ^ceS.   Pttftfy  your  houses. 
They  contain  the  plague  of  death ;  the  poison,  that 
in  ar'fiNr  )reaft       render  some  of  your  little  ones. 
What  the  miserable  wretches,  that  you  see  stagger- 
ing^the  streets,  are  now.   And  who,  I  ask,  would 
not  do  it  ?   What  father,  who  kttHv  that  one  of  his 
sons,  that  he  loves,  was  in  a  few  years  to  be  what 
tttndreds,  you  «an  name,  are  now,  would  hesitate 
to  save  him,  to  banish  rum  from  his  prendsea  for. 
'tmf  ■       ■       .         ■■■  '  ■  ■  * 

But,  if  all  will  do  it,  he  is  saved,  and  he  who  con- 
tributes but  a  mite  in  this  work  of  God,  deserves 
the- everlasting  gratitude  of  the  Republic.   If  the 
names  of  a  Byainard,  of  a  Shultze,  of  a  Buchanan, 
have  been  rendered  immortal  by  their  efforts  to 
convert  the  heathen  to  Christianity ;  the  names 
those  men,  who  shall  succeed  in  converting  chris- 
tianii  to  temperance  and  sobriety,  should  be  written 
in  letters  of  ever-enduring  gold,  and  appended  by 
s^gels  in  the  temple  of  the  living  God.    The  sum 
of^eir  benevolence  would  be  exceeded,  only  by 
m%  who  had  no  equal  on  earth,  except  him,  who  has 
te^JStfperica-  in  Heaven.  Then  banish  it   This  is 
the  only  way  to  save  yottip  children.   As  long  as 
ym  k^ibp  ahlent  spirits  in  your  houses,  as  long  as 
you  drink  it  .yourselves,  as  long  as  it  is  polite  and 
genteel  to  sip  the  intoxicating  bowl,  so  long  society 
trUl  retoain  just  what  it  is  now,  and  so  long,  drunk- 
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ards  will  spring  from  your  loins,  and  so  long  drunk, 
aids  will  wear  yoar  names  to  fiiture  generation^.— 
And  there  is  no  other  way ;  there  is  no  other  way 
given  under  heaven,  whereby  man  can  be  sav^d 
from  the  vice  of  intemperance,  but  that  of  total  ab- 

And,  if  ardent  spirits  arc. the  parent  of  all  the 
poverty,  and  disease,  and  crime,  snd  madness,  that 
I  have  named,  and,  if  they  produce  jeio  good,  what 
rationaL  man  will  use  them  ?  If  he  loves  himself,  he 
will  not ;  if  he  loves  his  childi«B»  -he  wiU  notf  a»d 
as  Hamilcar  brought  Hannibal,  to  the  altar  at  eight 
years  of  age,  and  made  him  swear  eternal  hatred  ^ 
'  the  Romans ;  so  vr&cy  parent  should  bring  his  chil- 
dren to  the  altar,  and  make  them  swear  eternal  ha- 
tred to  ardent  spirits.    He  should  teach,  them  by 
precept  and  example.    He  should  instil  into  his 
children  a  hatred  of  ardent  spirUs,  9M  mmh  as  he 
does  of  fidsehood  and  of  theft  He  should  no  more 
suffer  his  children  to  drink  a  litUe,  than  he  do^  to 
lie  a  little,  and  to  steal  a  little. 

And  what  other  security  have  you  for  your  chil^ 
dren?  or  for  yourselves  ?  Yet,  for  yourselves*^ 
I  knew  a  man,  who,  a  few  years  ago,  was  as  temper- 
ate as  any  of  you,  was  as  respectable  as  any  of  you, 
as  learned  as  any  of  you,and  as  useful  in  life  as  any 
of  you ;  I  have  heard  him  from  the  sacred  desk,  agam 
and  again,  but  by  the  same  use  of  ardent  spirits,  t^t 
most  men  justity,  and  advocate,  under  the  mistaken 
notion,  that  they  were  beneficial  to  him,  he  has  aj 
last  fidlen  the  vicfim  of  intemperance.  '  And  this  li 
not  a  solitary  example.  I  had  almost  said,  it  is  » 
common  example.  I  cih^  add  to  tbejMMab^- 
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And  now  what  security  have  you  for  yourselves  ? 
You  have  none,  but  an  the  coMrse  that  I  have  re- 
commended. If  it  is  necessary  for  the  intemperate 
miin,  to  write  oakery  vei^tel,  containing  ardent 
spirits,  **  taste  not,  touch  not,  handle  not,"  and  to 
brand  them,  as  full  of  the  very  wrath  of  God,  it  is 
also  necessary  for  the  temperate  pian,  to  do  so,  to 
save  himself  from  intemperance. 

But  the  difficulty  on  this  subject,  is  to  convince 
men  of  their  individual  danger,  that  intemperance 
Stands  at  their  own  doors^  and  is  knocking  for  an  en- 
trance into  their  <^_houses;  that  they,  and  their 
own  children,  ari^vieiimi  that  be  seeks. 

But,  if  the  places  of  ike  present  generation  of 
drunkards  are  to  be  supplied,  whence  will  the  vie* 
tims  come,  but  from  your  own  children  ?  And  who 
knows,  but  that  the  infant,  the  mother  is  now  dand- 
ling upon  her  knee,  and  pressin^^  to  her  bosom,  how- 
iejrer  lovely  he  may  appear,  however  respectable  and 
devatec^e  is,  will  be  selected,  to  be  one  of  that  de- 
grade^C^nd  squalid,  and  filthy  class,  that,  in  her  old 
age,  will  walk  the  streets,  as  houseless,  hopeless, 
and  abandmied  di^unkaids  ?  You  have  no  seciirity, 
no  assurance. 

'   But  we  are  apt  to  think,  that  the  wretches,  whom 

we  see  and  have  described,  were  always  so ;  that 
they  have  not  fallen ;  that  th^  were  out  of  miser- 
able and  degraded  Cunilies ;  md  that  they  are  walk- 
ing in  the  road,  in  which  they  were  born.  But  this 
is  not  so.  Among  the  number,  may  be  found  a  large 
proportion,  who  were  as  lovely  in  their  infancy,  as 
pronfi^Hng  in  their  youth,  and  as  useful  in  early  life, 
as  yeiur  owAchildceny  andhave  become  drunkards — 
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1  repeat  and  let  U  mv^  he  fo^atlenr— have  be- 
come drunkards,  by  the  tenaperate,  moderf  ^jg, 
l»bitual  um  of  ardevit  spirits,  just  as  you  use  the^ 
now.  Were  it  not  for  this  use  of  .ardent  spirits,  w.e 
should  not  now  hear  of  drunken  senators,  and  drunk- 
en magi^rates  ^  of  drppji^  la,wyers,  aini  druo^ 
doctors ;  churches  would  not  now  be  inomrui^  QVJ^f, 
drunken  ministers^  a>Hi  'dirunken  aiembers ;  parent^ 
would  not  be  weeping  over  drwikenpteW^fiJ^ ;  wives 
m&t  dnuikpn  husbands ;  husbands  •9T<er  di|i^|^|;f^ 
wives,  and  angels  over  a  (jLrun^  W9fH' 

Then  No  longer  use  that,  which  is  tjie 

source  of  infinity  9Ns$^^  wj^hout  oi^  iredeeiq^ 
benefit  which  has  entailed  \1p9n  upon  your 
efaildfien,  and  upon  society,  woes  Hpnupibiered  and 
umilfnrable.  Banish  it  f/myour  houses.^  Jx 
be  done.  ¥ou  haife  only  to  will,  aiid  it  is  effected. 
Use  it  mi  jaX  kfme.  ]Uet  it  s^v^r  ibui^io  pol- 
lute your  dwellin^j^  Give  it  not  to  your  friends,  or 
to  your  w^i^m^  Touch  it  not  yoursdves,  fuid 
suffer  not  y  our  children  jt^o^chjit,  and  tet  it  be  a 
part  of  your  morning  and  evening  prayer,  that  you, 
and  your  children,  may  be  ;$aved  fro^a  ipteMapec^ 
ance,  as  much  as  from  famine,  from  .siql^ness,  aiid 
Iromd^ath. 
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